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the gifts of the Holy Spirit, particularly in 
reference to the Ministry of the Gospel. 


Amongst the striking characteristics of the 
gospel dispensation, as revealed in former ages 
through prophetic vision, and declared of by 
“holy men of God,” who “ spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” there is one which 
has a reference to some of the most precious 
privileges of the Christian covenant, the falfil- 
ment of which has been restricted, either by ec- 
clesiastical domination, or by the prejudices and 


. 

i 

) 
pre-conceived opinions of many who profess the 
name of Christ. 


When it pleased the Most High, through his 
prophet Joel, to comfort his afflicted church with 


the promise of future blessings, He graciously 


condescended to declare what should be the re- | /o 
sult of that more powerful operation of his 


Spirit on the hearts of his people, which should 
distinguish the dispensation that was to come, 
in which types and shadows should be exchanged 
for spiritual realities. And on that memorable 
day when the company of disciples, consisting, 


as there appears good reason to conclude, of 


both men and women, “ were all with one accord 
in one place, and were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance,” the apostle 
Peter testified, that the period had commenced 
when the prediction was to be fulfilled: * ‘ This 
is that,” said he, “which was spoken by the 
) prophet Joel, And it shall come to pass in the 


*In the previous chapter we are informed that the 
disciples “continued with one accord with prayer and 
supplication, with the women,” &c.; and we can scarcely 
’ doubt that the company assembled together «n the day 
7 of Pentecost consisted of the same persons; and that it 

was inconsequence of the descent of the Holy Ghost on 
both men and women, that Peter rehearsed the prediction 
sf of Juel, che ii v. 28, 29. 
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last days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” Let us mark 
the period when this was to be accomplished— 
in the last days. Now, this declaration of the 
apostle, on the day of Pentecost, that it was then 
fulfilled, clearly indicates its being a feature of 
the dispensation which was, on that occasion, 
first preached to people of various climes and 
nations, but which was to continue to the end of 
time, being the one everlasting covenant between 
God and his people, and therefore fitly spoken 
of as the last days. It is also worthy of the 
reader’s special attention, that this outpouring 
of the Spirit, this gift of prophecy, was as un- 
equivocally declared to be bestowed on the 
daughters, and on the handmaidens, as on the 
sons, and the servants. ‘That women did con- 
tinue to exercise this gift of prophecy, is suffi- 
ciently manifest. The apostle Paul refers par- 
ticularly, in his Epistle to the Romans, to cer- 
tain women who were his fellow-workers in the 
gospel, as Tryphena and Tryphosa, and the be- 
ved Persis,* who laboured much in the Lord ; 
and, in that to the Philippians, to those women 
who laboured with him in the gospel, speaking of 
them as amongst his fellow-lubourers, whose 
names are in the book of life. 

In addressing the Corinthian church, the 
same apostle, in ch. xi. v. 4, 5, gives some par- 
ticular directions how both men and women 
should behave themselves, when engaged, in the 
holy assemblies, in the exercise of the gift of 
prophecy, or of prayer. These directions haye 
an evident allusion to certain irregularities in 
their manner of conducting public worship. He 
reprehends the practice of the men who prayed 
or prophesied with their heads covered, and that 
of the women who were engaged in these sacred 


duties with their heads uncovered. 


*A reader who examines this epistle in our English 
translation only, will no doubt readily perceive that the 
beloved Persis must have been a laborious minister of 
the gospel; but whether male or female would not appear 
In the original however we find the adjective beloved, in 
the feminine, showing that Persis was a woman.—Eb., 
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As the apostle thus decidedly recognizes the 
public praying and prophesying of females, 
giving these injunctions concerning their dress 
and deportment when so employed, it must sure- 
ly be self-evident that some women, as well as 
men, laboured in the ministry of the word. In 
the 21st chapter of Acts, v. 9, there is an inci- 
dental mention of Philip the evangelist, and the 
very remakable fact is then introduced, that 
‘‘the same man had four daughters which did 
prophesy.” If the reader be impressed with 
the belief that the gift of prophecy is distinguish- 
able from that of preaching the gospel, we 
would direct his attention to the definition of it, 
given by the apostle, (1 Cor. ch. xiv. v. 3.) “ He 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edifica- 
tion, exhortation, and comfort.”” That eminent 
writer, John Locke, in his “ Paraphrase and 
Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul,” remarks on 
Romans ch. xii. v. 6.—“ Prophecy is enumera- 
ted in the New Testament among the gifts of the 
Spirit, and means either the interpretation of 
Sacred Scripture, and explaining of prophecies 
already delivered, or foretelling things to come.’’* 
There is, however, another passage addressed to 
the Corinthian church, which has been frequent- 
ly adduced in ee that the apostle discouraged, 
and even forbade, the preaching of women: 
“ Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak, but 
they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
saith also the law; and if they will learn any 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home ; for 
it is a shame for women to speak in the church ;” 
and also one in the Ist Epistle to Timothy, “ Let 
the women learn in silence with all subjection. 
—I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
That the practice which, in these injunctions, 
is so strongly condemned, was not the exercise 
of any spiritual gift is unquestionable, and from 
the context. it appears evident, that the whole 
was intended to correct certain abuses which had 
rendered their assemblies for worship unprofit- 
able and disorderly. The learned Benson, in 
his commentary on the Epistles, Vol. 1. p. 628, 
says, “In the synagogues any man who had a 
mind might ask questions of his teachers, and 
demand a further explanation of what had been 
said ; and this custom was also transferred into 
the primitive Christian church, and that with 
the approbation of St. Paul; only he would not 
permit the women to do so, as the Judaizers at 
Corinth would have had them. Noe: if they 
wanted to have any further instructions they 
were to ask their own parents or husbands at 
home, and not enter into such conferences pub- 
licly in the church.” In the Jewish Synagogues 


*“ That prophecy in the New Testament often means 
the gift of exhorting, preaching or expounding the Scrip- 
tures, is evident from many places in the Gospels, Acts, 
and St. Paul's Epistles.” Dr. Clarke on Rom. ch. xii. 
v. 6. 
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it was customary for the hearers to question the 
ministers on such points of their doctrine as might 
require further explanation.* But this liberty 
was not allowed to women.t On this passage 
the celebrated Hugo Grotius remarks, “ To teach 
was the office of the President or Bishop, though 
he sometimes committed this branch of his duties 
to other persons, especially the elders. The 
apostle suffers not the women to perform such 
an office—that is to say, unless they have, and 
only while they have the prophetical impulse. 
Prophecy is beyond the reach of positive laws.’’f 
“The apostolic rule,’’ says Benson, “ was that 
when they were under immediate inspiration 
the women might pray or prophesy in the church, 
but when they were under no such inspiration 
they were not to speak, i. e. neither to pray nor 
read, teach nor ask questions there.’’ § 
(To be continued.) 


Notice of Exrzanetu SoutHat., of Birming- 
ham, England, who died the 10th of the vth 
month, 1851, aged 28 years, 


The decease of this dear young friend, who 
was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Allen 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, occurred after an illness 
of only a few days, and within six weeks from 
the time of her marriage. Good natural talents 
and sweetness of disposition were sanctified in 
her, by a deep sense of the importance of hea- 
venly things. The love of the Saviour won her 
heart when a child, and through divine grace she 
was preserved in a good degree of faithfulness to 
Him. ‘To serve others and to administer com- 
fort and consolation to those in affliction ever 
afforded her gratification, and the religion of her 
education became that of her well founded con- 
viction and choice. 

In the 8th month last, she was united in mar- 
riage to William Southall, jun., of Birmingham, 
a connection which promised to afford much true 


* See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. 

t* It was permitted to any man ‘o ask questions, to 
object, to altercate, attempt to refute, &c. in the syna- 
gogue ; but this liberty was not allowed to any woman, 
St. Paul confirms this in reference also to the Christian 
church; be orders them to keep silence ; and if they 
wished to learn any thing let them inquire of their hus- 
bands at home, because it was perfectly indecorous for 
women to be contending with men in public assemblies 
on points of doctrine, cases of conscience, &e. But this 
by no means intimated that, when a4 woman received any 
particular influence from God to enable her to teach, she 
was not to obey that influence; on the contrary, she was 
to obey it, and the apostle lays down directions in cb. ii. 
for regulating her personal appearance when thus em- 
ployed” Dr. Adam Clarke on 1 Cor. ch. xiv. v. 34. 

+ Com, in loc.—2. “ Illustration of St. Paul's Epistles,’’ 
Vol. 1. page 620. 

§ “Now, that the Spirit of God, and the gift of 
prophecy, should be poured out upon women, as well as 
men, in the time ofthe gospel, is plain from Acts ii. v. 
17, and then where could be a fitter place for them to 
utter their prophecies in, than the assemblies” Locke's 

‘ Paraphrase and Notes on 1 Vor. ch. xi. v. 4, 5. 








as sa ila 





Pp lieve, to fall asleep in Jesus, and to enter inte 


happiness, and to place her in a sphere of ex- 
tended usefulness. The Lord, however, saw fit 
to disappoint these expectations of her friends ; 
an attack of illness came on, and although the 
symptoms appeared for a time much subdued by 
medical aid, an unexpected aggravation followed, 
which dissolved the bonds of mortality within a 
week from the first appearance of the disorder. 


At an early period of the indisposition, she 
mentioned to her dear husband an apprehension 
that she might not be here long, sweetly allud- 
ing to the comforts of her new home in the 
words of the text, “then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” A holy, hea- 
venly influence was often felt to pervade the sick 
chamber, breathing serenity, love, and gratitude. 
When informed a few hours before her removal, 
that she was not likely to continue long, she 
quickly rejoined, “‘ What—will it be heaven ?” 
but wished to wait awhile in solemn thought- 
fulness. A few minutes of deep and prayerful 
silence followed, after which she said, “I want 
assurance ; I hope, but I don’t feel sure,—I do 
hope in Christ.” Karnest were her supplications 


for divine acceptance through the Saviour i 
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the joy of her Lord.— Annual Monitor. 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 
Sufferings of the United Brethren. 


In the year 1750, the benevolent Zeisberger, 
accompanied by one of his Brethren, having 
obtained a passport from the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania requesting all subjects of the British 
Government to forward the undertaking, set out 
on a visit to the country of the Six Nations.— 
They left Bethlehem on the 14th of the 5th mo., 
and on the 19th of the month following, after 
meeting with difficulties which at first appeared 
almost insurmountable, they arrived at Ononda- 
go, the chief town of the Iroquois, and were 

indly received at the house of Canassatego, 
the head chief. This superior and distinguished 
man was favorably known to the French of that 
day, being the foremost speaker at the councils 
held with the Six Nations and Delawares at’ the 
great meeting house in Philadelphia, on the one 
part, and George Thomas, Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania, James Logan, Samuel Preston, 





men, in the sense that she had nothing in her-| Clement Plumstead, Robert Strettell and Abra- 
self to rely upon, and a comforting belief was | ham Taylor, Esqs. on the other part. The 
vouchsafed that her sins were washed away in | brethren had arrived not only at the house of a 


His precious blood. With great fervency and 
power she quoted the words of Christ, “I ascend 


_ man, but at the seat of Indian greatness ; 
or we find that Onondago was selected as the 


unto my Father and your Father, to my God | place for the assembling of the general council 


and your God.” During a short time of depres- 
sion, the text was repeated “ when thou passest 

throagh the valley of the shadow of death, thou | 
shalt fear no evil;” “yes,” she exclaimed,— 
“though he hideth his face, yet will I trust in 
the Lord—I will trust in the Lord, for he is 
faithful—faithful—faithful.” 

No expression of regret escaped her at leav- 
ing those new earthly prospects which she had 
truly enjoyed. Her possessions in this world 
were loosely held, and therefore easily let go, 
for those enduring riches which had ong had 
the highest place in her heart. ‘I’o her beloved 
parents, who were absent, she sent most grateful 
and touching messages, requesting them “not 
to grieve,” and saying that she felt ‘ not rapture, 
but peace,’’—to her sisters, “all love, nothing 
but love.’’ To the various members of her hus- 
band’s family who had shown her every kindness, 
her remarks evinced much sweetness and dis- 
crimination, as well as those to the medical men. 
Of him to whom she had been tenderly united 
for so short, yet happy a period, she took a most 
affectionate leave, urging him, as she did others, 
to practise retirement, and to seek and serve the 
Lord. No cloud now appeared t> remain before 
her,—“TI don’t see amy thing in the way,” she 
said ; and afterwards, on being asked if she felt 
peace, she answered, with a beaming, emphatic 
smile, ‘Yes!’ Thus full of love, of prayer, 
and praise, she was permitted, we humbly be- 


ee tate 


of the Five Nations in the 12th mo., 1689, 
which met to consider the Count De Frontenac’s 
proposal for a peace between the French and the 
Five Nations. 
The object of this journey was to fulfil the 
ome of a visit to the great council of the 
roquois, made to the deputies of the Six Nations 
the year previous at Philadelphia, as well as to 
gain a further opening for the mission. The 
council held on this oceasion was greatly inter- 
rupted by the drunkenness of the councillors, 
and it was, during a suspense of this kind, that 
the travellers obtained leave to visit the country 
of the Cayugas and Senecas as far as To-ne-shi-o, 
the chief town of the latter. This first intro- 
duction we have to our friends, the Senecas, on 
their own ground is by no means flattering, for 
the Brethren say they suffered greatly, not only 
from the savage and drunken conduct of the 
men, but especially from the women, who, in a 
state of intoxication, were desperate. Their 
pious intention being thus frustrated in this 
quarter, they returned, ascribing their deliver- 
ance solely to Divine Protection. On their ar- 
rival at Onondago they renewed their petition, 
and were so successful, that, with the usual cere- 
monies, they received the following decision :-— 
“That the Iroquois and Brethren on both sides 
of the ocean should regard each other as Broth- 
ers, and should have liberty to live either in 
Onondago or some other town to learn their 
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language.”” This information was received with 


humble thankfulness, and they immediately set 
out for Bethlehem, and having travelled 1600 
miles, arrived there in the 8th month. Strong 
indeed must have been their love and faith, and 
doubtless they had their reward. 

In the following year we are introduced to the 
Oneidas under circumstances scarcely less for- 
bidding. In the 7th month, the untiring Zeis- 
berger, accompanied by two Brethren, again set 
out for Onondago for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the language, but shortly before 
reaching that place were met by twenty chiefs 
of this tribe who with great vehemence opposed 
their proceeding, pretending to be entirely igno- 
rant of the covenant made between the Brethren 
and the Iroquois. You are wicked men, they said, 
(frequently repeating these words) we have been 
warned against you by the white people, and 
therefore forbid you to proceed at your peril. 
What business have you to learn the language ? 
in this dangerous situation, the Brethren rely- 
ing on Divine help, requested a council might 
be held on the following day, which being grant- 
ed, the address that Zeisberger then delivered 
so affected them that they said, we are now con- 
vinced your business is not a bad one, and that 
your words are true. Thus their way was un- 
expectedly opened, and being cordially received 
at Onondago they commenced house-keeping, 
and experienced so much respect and assistance 
from all quarters that they had to exclaim with 
grateful amazement,—‘ This is the Lord’s do- 
ings.” Here they lived in peace, having per- 
mission to enter every house that they might 
have’ sufficient opportunity of conversing with 
the people and learning their language. ‘They 
worked for their bread and paid some attention 
to the healing art, and when drunken frolies 
came off they retired into the woods till order 
was restored. It was at this period they first 
visited the country of the Tuscaroras who had 
joined the Five Nations some years previously, 
they making the sixth nation ; they also repeated 
their visit to the Cayugas where they found great 
opposition from the white people, and were so 
much abused by a rumseller that the Indians 
had to interpose and deliver them from his hands 
by force. On their return to Onondago they 
found the men preparing for the winter hunt, 
and as none but the women would be at home, 
they in the 12th month returned to Bethlehem. 

in the 4th month, 1753, the faithful Zeisber- 
ger, impelled by love for the red man, again vis- 
ited the country ofthe Six Nations. But alas! 
the morning which had dawned so auspiciously 
was now overcast. A dark cloud was rapidly 
rising which soon after burst over Northern 
Pennsylvania, filling that region and the parts 
adjacent with unutterable anguish, wo and deso- 
lation. ‘The heart sickens and recoils in con- 
templating the scenes arising from the war 
between the French and English for the mastery 
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of North America, and at a subsequent period, 
between the United States and Indians, in which 
also the Six Nations acted a conspicuous part 
whilst defending their country west of the Ohio 
from the encroachments of the white people. 
Great indeed must have been the industry and 
strong the zeal that enabled the United Brethren 
to make such settlements in a few years as 
Shekomeko and Pachgatgoch, in Connecticut; 
Bethlehem and Gnaddenhutten, (tents of grace) 
on the Lehigh; Friedenhutten, (tents of peace ;) 
Wehalusing and Shamoken on the Susquehan- 
nah, Me-ni-ol-a-go-me-kah on the Schuylkill, 
Gnaddenhutten on the Mahony, Schoen-brunn, 
Lichtenaw, Salem and Gnaddenhutten on the 
Muskingum; Gnaddenhutten on the Huron, 
Pilgerrah on the Cayahaga, Gosch-gosch-hunk 
and La-wa-nak-han-nuck on the Ohio, besides a 
number of other places,—stations very remote 
from each other, separated by a vast howling 
wilderness, rapid rivers, bleak mountains of great 
extent and elevation, traversed by beasts of 
prey,—who can describe the trials these devoted 
men and women experienced in their frequent 
journeys across these inhospitable regions. Few 
have. had more to suffer from the hands of sinful 
men as well as from severe privation and expo- 
sure than these faithful messengers, in order to 
declare to their less favoured brethren the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. If great were their 
sufferings, so great was their joy and gratitude 
when the work of Divine grace so marked the 
lives and conversation of their converts as ena- 
bled them to say, as they sometimes could, 


Tho’ as a Bear he’s softened to a Lamb, 
Tho’ cold as ice his heart is set on flame. 


The page of modern history presents nothing 
more revolting, inhuman and barbarous than the 
atrocities perpetrated on the Moravian Indians 
on the Mahony, on the Canestego on the Musk- 
ingum, and at Lancaster, by men professing, 
though utterly disgracing the name of Christians. 

The good men of that day, although familiar 
with alarm and commotion, now stood affrighted. 
They petitioned the Government to extend its 
protection to these deeply afflicted people, and 
freely contributed of their substance to relieve 
them. Among those who early came forward 
in this work of mercy it is cheering to find the 
descendants of Penn. It was a fitting place for 
these worthy sons of a noble sire. 

As we are not writing a circumstantial account 
of this gloomy period, but merely taking a hasty 
glance of the troubles of that day, it might be 
proper here to close this part of our narrative ; 
but inasmuch as some of the occurrences now 
adverted to involved some young friends in great 
difficulty, it may not be deemed irrelevant just 
to add, that the feeling of honest indignation 
against the cruel murderers of the unoffending 
Indians became so vehement that when it was 


expected an attempt would be made to degtroy 











those who had been sent to Philadelphia for 
security, the citizens and even some (one account 
says many,) young Quakers took up arms and 
repaired to the barracks to assist the soldiers in 
their defence ! 

If ever the sword was drawn for the protection 
of innocence, it was when Peter drew it; but 
that zealous disciple then received from the lips 
of his Divine Master this command: “ Put up 
thy sword into the sheath ;’”’ so there the cross- 
bearing followers of a crucified Lord have felt it 
incumbent on them to let it remain. W. 




















For Friends’ Review. 
ACTING BY OTHERS. 


There is a Latin proverb, “quid facit per alium 
facit per se,”’ which converted into plain English 
signifies, that whatever a man does by another, 
he does himself. This will probably be admit- 
ted intheory, and yet seems to be much overlook- 
ed when applied to practice. Many things are 
done by the instrumentality of others, from 
which the primary actors would recoil with dis- 
gust. Qne case of this kind may be adduced, 
in the infliction of capital punishments. How 
many of that influential class, the ministers, or 
professed ministers of the gospel, do we find advo- 
cating, as of divine ordination, the punishment 
of homicide with death? How tenaciously do 
many of them adhere to the vindictive interpre- 
tation of the declaration to Noah, in relation to 
the shedding of human blood? If legislators 
are induced in conformity to the expressed opin- 
ions of the acknowledged expounders of the law 

and the gospel, to retain, in their penal code the 
; penalty of death as an expiation for murder, and 
« criminal, in consequence, suffers this punish- 
ment, how are we to evade the conclusion, that 
the clergyman, or the legislator, or both, apply 
the fatal cord? Admit the above cited maxim, 
and the executioner becomes simply the instru- 
ment by which men of a higher grade perform 
what they would not consent to do with their own 
hands. ; 

We read in the history of the late Mexican war, 
numerous revolting accounts of the destruction 
of families consisting of men women and children 
by the explosion of bombs, thrown by the 
American forces upon Mexican towns. Now 
we can hardly imagine that any American sol- 
diers would have committed equal depredations, 
on such victims, by separate acts of butchery. 
Entering the dwellings of unresisting and inof- 
fensive families, and subjecting men, women and 
children to indiscriminate massacre, is a species 
of warfare now considered peculiar to savage na- 
tions; yet we well know that the cannon ball 
and bomb shell, when thrown upon a beleaguered 
citadel, make no distinction between the babe in 
the cradle, and the soldier in arms. What mo- 
ral difference can we therefore find between the 
butcheries of the tomahawk or the scalping 
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knife, and those of the massive ball or the bomb? 
Now, if that whiclf a man does by another, he 
does himself, we may soberly inquire, by whom 
were those butcheries perpetrated? The engi- 
neers who projected the murderous missiles, 
were acting in obedience to their superior officers; 
and the commanding general was spreading death 
and destruction over Mexico, under the authori- 
ty of Congress and the President. 


Were the 
Mexican women and children of Vera Cruz, 
six thousand balls and _ shells, 


into eternity, or mutilated for life, massacred by 
the President and ;the members of Congress 
who voted for a vigorous prosecution of the war? 
These gentlemen would, no doubt, consider the 
imputation of having their fingers stained by a 
single murder, an insult of the grossest charac- 
ter. Probably, as legislators, they would have 
given their voices for punishing a murderer with 

eath. And yet if we were compelled to charge 
these Mexican murders upon those to whom they 
properly belong, we should find it no easy mat- 
ter to assign satisfactory reasons for leaving these 
men out of the account, whatever we may think 
of their characters in other respects. It may be 
difficult, in such cases, to decide exactly what 
share of guilt is chargeable to each individual 
concerned ; but every one who feels inclined to 
take part, either immediately or through the in- 
strumentality of others, in any unrighteous 
transaction, would do well seriously to reflect 
that however complicated our actions may be, 
they must be ultimately submitted to a Judge, 
who can neither be blinded by prejudice nor en- 
tangled by sophistry. 

Let us look on this maxim from another point 
of view. We read terrible accounts of the Af- 
rican slave traie ; beginning with the public and 
private marauding expeditions, by which that 
traffic is supplied ; extending through the toil- 
some journey to the coast, and the horrors of the 
floating charnel house, by which such accelerated 
speed is given to the march of death; and ending in 
the hopeless sufferings of the cane or cotton field. 
And perhaps we shall generally agree that when 
the trader on the coast, well knowing the means 
by which the victims of this traffic are usually 
obtained, stimulates the savage chieftain, by 
presents of intoxicating ee and the offer of 
European goods, to wage his barbarous war on 
his unoffending neighbors, the trader is a partici- 
pant in the guilt which the ensuing depredations 
involve. We shall probably agree that the 
criminality of the trader is essentially the same, 
whether he obtains his supplies as Captain Haw- 
kins (the first English adventurer in this abomi- 
nable commerce) did, by burning the towns, and 
seizing the persons of the natives himself, or by 
offering an inducement to the natives to resort 
to similar expedients. And perhaps we shall 
agree that the purchaser of imported slaves, fur- 
nishes to the guilty trader a motive for contin- 
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uing his blood stained traffic, and thus renders 
himself a participant, if not a principal, in the 
guilt. Ifthe purchaser does not ravage the Af- 
rican hamlet, butcher the resisting natives, drive 
the captives over burning sands to the distant 
coast, at the expense of many of their lives, or 
jmmure them in the pestilential hold of a slave 
ship, he at least constitutes one indixpensable link 
in this chain of horrors. And if what a man does 
by another, he does himself, the purchaser of 
slaves when imported, may be said to perpetrate 
the crimes involved in the system. 

But let us further inquire : Does the respon- 
sibility end here? Have we got to the end of 
the chain? My readers may pursue the inquiry ; 
and perhaps the investigation, if we carry with 
us the maxim, quid facit per alium facit per se, 
‘may lead to a conclusion, not entirely consolatory 
to ourselves. E. L. 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Memorial of the undersigned, an Executive 
Committee, appointed at a meeting of the Tax 
Payers of the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, favorable to the enactment of a Law 
prohibiting the Manufacture and Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors, 

Humbly Showeth, That on behalf of those 
whom they represent, your memorialists beg 
leave very respectfully to urge upon your honor- 
able bodies, that justice and a proper regard for 
the welfare and happiness of the people, require 
of the legislative authority its interference to 
pat an end to the many and oppressive evils 
which have grown up and are rapidly spreading 
under its sanction by virtue of the laws which 
now exist licensing the sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages. 

And your memorialists believe that the pria- 
ciples embodied in the bill now before the Legis- 
lature, entitled ‘An Act to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors,” can 
alone secure equal justice to all, oa afford that 
full protection in the premises which the theory 
of our government accords as the right of every 
citizen. 

It is one of the most obvious, fundamental 
and well-settled principles of justice between 
man and man in a social state, that one cannot 
rightfully do any act or pursue any occupation 
the tendency of which is to do injury to those 
around him, and it is equally well-settled that 
to protect each individual member of the com- 
munity in the free and equal enjoyment of what- 
ever may conduce to the promotion of his inter- 
ests or happiness, unmolested by the conduct of 
others, is one of the chief objects of govern- 
ment. 

It is upon these plain and familiar principles 
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that we appeal to the legislative power in the 
case in hand. 

Intemperance and its concomitant vices are 
not merely the occasional and accidental results 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, but they 
are consequences which result from it necessarily, 
uniformly and inevitably. The one cannot exist 
without the other. 

{t is not with any greater certainty and uniform- 
ity that light follows the rising and darkness the 
going down of the sun, than that a community 
is filled with poverty, crime, wretchedness, de- 
gradation and depravity, in all their hideous 
forms, and taxation greatly increased, as the 
consequence of the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. 

It is impossible, therefore, that a man can 
engage in the sale of such an article without 
doing injury to those around him, and this he 
has no right to do, His profit is another’s loss. 
His gains are drawn, as it were, from the very 
life-blood of the community which surrounds 
him. 

The wide field of honest industry, embracing 
a vast variety of useful and honorable profes- 
sions, is open to all, and little loss can result to 
the liquor seller by being obliged to discontinue 
his present occupation, but much loss is suffered 
by its continuance. 

The or oe of a depraved and morbid 
appetite, is also a very insufficient excuse for 
him who would desire to perpetuate misery and 
wrong among his fellow-beings, in order to have 
the means thereby to accomplish his own ruin, 
and to bring poverty and disgrace upon his 
family and connexions. 

The extent of the agency of intemperance in 
producing pauperism and crime can scareely be 
over estimated. 

The number of cases in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Alms House, for the 
year ending January 1, 1852, was 5000. De- 
ducting from the whole number 280 infants, and 
147 whose habits were unknown, there remains 
4573. Of these 3606 were of intemperate 
habits, including 897 females. 

These observations, which were carefully 
made by the Physicians, furnish a fair standard 
for all cases of the kind, and the result shows 
that about eight out of every ten of the paupers 
throughout our Commonwealth who become a 
charge upon the tax payers of the respective 
counties, are made such by intemperance. 

Assuming the proportion of crime resulting 
from a like cause to be about the same, we may 
therefore safely lay it down that at least three- 


fourths of the whole is brought about by the 
sale and use of intoxicating vogom 


The aggregate of the several items of expense 
chargeable to crime and pauperism in the cit 
and county of Philadelphia, is not less than half 
a million of dollars, the proportion of which 
directly chargeable to intemperance, therefore, 
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exceeds $350,000, which amount is annually | wary into habits of confirmed intemperance and 
drained from the pockets of our citizens on | dissipation, and it is a well known fact that a 
account of the unjust and iniquitous system | very large amount of the intemperance and its 
which now prevails. attendant vices which prevail among us proceeds 
- But the amount of pecuniary loss sustained | from the use of malt liquors alone. 
by the people in consequence of the traffic, isa| The facts so carefully developed as to the 
. matter of small moment compared with the | extent of the trade in malt liquors, so far from 
: misery, wretchedness and moral degradation | sustaining their position, furnishes additional 
. brought upon its victims. While the efforts of | evidence of the magnitude of the evils of which 
the benevolent and philanthropic are being ex- | we complain. 
hausted in relieving the sufferings of the poor,| It is truly lamentable to find how large a pro- 
and endeavoring to elevate their condition, and | portion of the capital and active industry of our 
while schools are kept up to educate their child- | community is employed in producing an article 
ren and make them good citizens, thousands of | the only use of which is to fill society with de- 
groggeries belch forth their pestiferous influence | gradation, misery and crime. 
upon society, under the solemn sanction of law,| But to the capital thus employed, is to be 
to thwart all these benevolent efforts and produce | added that which as a resulting consequence has 
acontrary result, = : to be invested in alms-houses, jails and halls for 

The sale of intoxicating liquors has been | the administration of criminal justice ; and it is 
sanctioned by law for a long period, and to pro- | a somewhat singular coincidence, that the amount 
hibit it now by a peremptory law, may seem to| paid by the brewers to their workmen and 
some an astounding proposition. But gambling, | others, to wit, $1000 per day, is just about the 
lotteries, horse racing, and many other practices | daily average of the taxes paid within the city 
much less productive of evil than this, have | and county on account of the current cost of the 
been sanctioned in a like manner, but are now | crime and pauperism resulting in a great measure 
prohibited. ‘ from their nefarious business. 

Neither lapse of time nor common usage can} It is to be regretted, and none do more sin- 
make wrong right, or give to one portion of the | cerely and honestly regret than do your memo- 
people an indefeasible ae t to pursue a business | rialists, that this traffic cannot be broken up 
deleterious to the health, moral happiness, or | without a pecuniary loss to many who are now 
pecuniary interest of another portion. engaged in it; but this, in most instances, will 
_ The principle of legislative interference now | amount only to a temporary disadvantage, inas- , 
invoked, is not new, butis the same as is applied | much as the capital and takai now employed in ie 
in all cases of legislation, to prevent crime and | jt can be readily transferred to other equally : 

profitable employments, and which are free from ; F 
the dangers and temptations which often make : 
liquor sellers and those around them themselves 3 
the victims of the ruin they deal out to others. | i} 
f i 
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promote the general . 

It is objected against it that so stringent a 
law cannot be effectually carried out, and will be 
violated. But shall the Legislature give loose 
reins to the commission of murder, robbery, 
&e., or license these crimes to a small extent, 
because laws entirely prohibiting them will be 
violated? Rather let the government wash its 
hands of this evil, and suppress it to the extent 
of its power, which is all that can be required 
or expected. 

A memorial has recently been addressed to 
your honorable bodies by the brewers, malsters 
and owners of breweries in the city and county 
of Philadelphia, in which they allege that malt 
liquors are not objectionable, and that their man- 
hits constitutes an important branch of 
trade, employing within the city and county a 
capital of two millions of dollars, requiring a 
daily expenditure of $1000, giving employment 
to a large number of persons of various trades, 









But we look entirely beyond all such consid- 
erations as those urged by the brewers in their 
memorial in favor of the continuance of their 
trade. There isa louder and much more impres- : 
sive call upon our sympathies from the thou- i 
sands of our fellow beings who are made misera- e 
ble, degraded, and unhappy by it. en 

| 







No amount of pecuniary profit to those who 
are engaged in it can compensate for the immense 
evils which it entails upon society. If all the 
losses which the community suffers from it had 
to be borne by those who now enjoy its profits, 
they would find it to their interests to quit the 
business. 

For these, and many other reasons, we re- 
spectfully but earnestly ask of your honorable 
bodies that an act may be passed prohibiting 
entirely the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cating liquors except for medicinal, mechanical 
and artistical purposes. (Signed by the Com- 
mittee. ) 
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We dissent entirely from the statement that 
fermented liquors are free from the objections 
admitted to apply to ardent spirits. 

It is true that they contain a less proportion 
of the intoxicating principle, but they are on 
that very account the more insidious and danger- 
ous, as a means of enticing the young and un- 
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Cordial friendship is entirely compatible with 
honest difference of opinion. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1852. 
We have introduced into this week’s Review, a 
concise notice of an institution for the education of 
youth, which our Friends of Indiana have recently 
formed. Situated as Friends in that part of the 
country are known to be, the effort, thus made, to 
extend the benefits of a solid education to their 
youth, is certainly a laudable one, entitling them 
to the sympathy and encouragement of those who 
are placed in easier circumstances, That part of 
the plan which provides for the students an oppor- 
tunity of defraying a portion, at least, if not the 
whole of the expense, appears particularly valua- 
ble. To a large part of our race the primitive sen- 
tence, that man should eat his bread in the sweat 
of his face, is substantially, if not literally applica- 
ble. And in situations where the land has been 
but recently cleared of its primeval forests, the 
labour to be performed must demand the aid of the 
mass of the population. In any situation, and 


especially in those of the kind just alluded to, the 
judicious intermixture of useful manual exercise 
with the proper business of the school, appears 
calculated to produce a two-fold benefit. It im- 
presses the conviction that the time whichis allot- 
ted to respite from study need not, and ought not, 


to be wasted in unmeaning diversion; and, in addi- 
tion to the immediate profits of the labour, it 
counteracts the tendency to an aversion to active 
exertion, which is apt to creep on the student who 
luxuriates in the indulgence of study. 

It is an opinion too generally acted upon, that 
the student and the labourer are distinct and in- 
compatible characters. Hence the pupil at school 
regards useful labour as out of his province; and 
the mechanic or labourer, too often views the pur- 
suits of literature and science as foreign to his 
sphere of life. Experience, however, has proved 
that languages and science may be advantageously 
studied amidst the most active employments. 

In such a country as Indiana, a scarcity of books 
must unavoidably present a serious obstacle to the 
progress of education ; and though the supporters 
of the seminary in question appear honourably dis- 
posed to rely on the blessing of Providence and 
their own exertions, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that donations to their library would be 
highly acceptable. 

There are, unquestionably, many families in 
these long settled parts of the country, who pos. 
sess a much larger store of books than they can 
find time or inclination to read. Probably no sen- 
sible inconvenience would arise from the transfer 
of some of these volumes to the shelves of the 
Western Agricultural School. Any books designed 
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to increase this library, if left with Uriah Hunt & 
Son, will be forwarded to their place of destina- 
tion. 


A letter from a well-known Friend in England, 
to one in this country, contains the following re- 
mark. The notice referred to was copied from the 
Tribune, into page 334, vol. 5, of the Review, no 
doubt of its truth being entertained at the time: 

“TI admire as to the mistake which some one has 
made concerning the worthy James Montgomery, 
and which has reached the pages of the Friznps’ 
Review. He is, I trust, still usefully engaged on 
earth. Under date of Second month 7th, I have a 
letter from a Sheffield friend, who had only the 
preceding week made a call upon him, introducing 
the well-known Elihu Burritt. My friend in ques- 
tion sent me the drawing of an arm chair, which, 
with a book rest, was presented to him on the 4th 
of Eleventh month last, with a further present in 
money, towards some of his favourite objects in 
connection with the Moravians, to which body he 
belongs.” 


The facts and arguments contained in the Me- 
morial of the Committee of Tax-payers, which we 
publish this week, are deemed worthy of particular 
attention. The observations respecting the remon- 
strance of the brewers, are just and appropriate. 
The fact, admitting its correctness, which indeed 
we do not call in question, that two millions of 
dollars are embarked, within this city and its 
vicinity, in the production of fermented liquor, may 
suggest a serious apprehension that the demoraliz- 
ing and impoverishing operation of malt liquors 
is much greater than was generally supposed. 
Can such an inundation of intoxicating beverage, 
even of the less stimulating kinds, be poured upon 
the community, without greatly enlarging the 
sphere of gross intemperance? The real question 
is not how many, or how great interests are em- 
barked in the production and sale of fermented 
liquors, but whether the production and consump- 
tion of such liquors are beneficial or injurious to 
the community. That theyare decidedly injurious 
and promotive of drunkenness, can admit of no ra- 
tional doubt, and of course the more copious the 
supply the greater the evil. 

Time was when malt liquor was considered a 
substitute fur the production of the distillery. But 
experience does not justify the conclusion that the 
use of malt liquor operates to the exclusion of the 
more ardent species. And if it did, it would not 
be a valid reason, inasmuch as both are injurious. 
In cases where we have the freedom of choice, a 
wise man will never choose a less evil to avoid a 
greater, but will reject them both. We have no 
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great love of compromises where both sides are 
evil. Solomon was ashrewd compromiser ; and in 
a case where a common intellect would have been 
totally at a loss to decide, he suggested a compro- 
mise which appeared perfectly fair. He, however, 
compromised only in theory, and having dived to 
the bottom of his subject, rejected his own com- 
promise, and decided according to justice and 
right. 





A bill for the abolition of capital punishment, 
and the substitution of imprisonment for life, in 
case of murder, accompanied by a report on the 
subject, has been presented to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, by a committee who had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of such a 
measure. We have not yet received a copy of the 
Lill; a printed copy of the report has, however, 
come to hand, which we have introduced in the 
present number. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this bill may re- 
ceive the sanction of our Legislature. It is quite 
time that this relic of a barbarous code was erased 
from the statute book of Pennsylvania. The con- 
tempt and aversion with which the office of execu- 
tioner has lung been viewed, in every civilized 
community, furnish unequivocal evidence that 
capital punishments are totally abhorrent to the 
sentiments of humanity. 


Our friends Eli and Sibyl Jones embarked at 
Boston, for Liverpool, on the 31st ult., with a pros- 
pect of arriving in time to attend the approaching 
Yearly Meeting at Dublin. 





A valued friend, in a letter recently received, 
dated «* Vassalboro’, Maine, Third month 29th,” 
says, “I suppose it will almost surprise thee to be 
informed that we are on our fifth month of sleigh- 
ing for the winter past, and have now in our 
forests, on a level, about three feet of snow; but 


no frost in the ground, where the snow has lain all 
winter,” e 





One million and a quarter of gold,-. says the Jn- 
quirer—from California, was melted on Thursday, 
the 18th ult., between the hours of 7 and 3 o'clock, 
in the melting department of the Mint in Philadel- 
phia. This is the largest amount ever melted in 
one day, sinve the establishment of the Mint, 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Vassal- 
boro, Maine, on the 25th of Second month last, 
Ginsert Acpricn to Exiza, daughter of the late 
Paul Taber ; both of Vassalboro. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, East Vas- 
salboro, Maine, on the 17th ult., Danizex Ossorne, 
of Weare, N. H., to Lucy Owen. 


——, Atan appointed meeting, at the house of 
her father, in Winslow, Maine, on the 25th ult., 
Dr. Jacos Roperts, of North Vassalboro, to Axt- 
Gait A., daughter of Jabez Jenkins. 





Dien,—At his father’s residence, Manchester, N. 
H., on Fourth-day the 10th ult., Moses C., son of 
Nathan G. Chase, aged about 17 years ; a member 
of Weare Monthly Meeting. 


——, At his residence in this city, on Seventh- 
day afternoon, the 27th of last month, Tuomas B. 
TaYtor, in the 44th year of his age; an estimable 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting. 


——, In Vassalboro, Maine, on the 29th of Se- 
cond month last, Mary, widow of Samue) Foster ; 
an Elder of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. Her ill- 
ness was of long standing, confining her almost en- 
tirely to her room for many years; through all 
which, she manifested Christian patience and resig- 
nation. A well grounded trust is cherished that, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, her spirit 
was permitted to enter into its eternal rest. 


——, On the 26th ult., Dr. Gzorer Sway, in the 
83d year of his age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford county, N. C. 


——, At her father’s residence, Haddonfield, 
Camden county, N. J., on the evening of the Ist 
inst., Mary, eldest daughter of Samuel Nicholson, 
aged 22 years ; a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will commence on 
Second-day, the 12th inst., and close on the Fourth- 
day following. 

An adjourned meeting of the Managers will be 
held, at the School, at 10 o’clock on Third-day the 
13th instant. 

The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, 
Fifth month 12th next. Applications for admission, 
stating the age of the applicant, and whether a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuarves YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 High Street, Philadelphia. 

Fourth Month, 1852. 





Love and envy dre the very antipodes of each 
other: the former delights in the happiness of 
others; the latter is made miserable by it.— 
What a beautifying and even sublime temper is 
that, which leads its possessor to find consolation 
amidst its own straits, privatious, and difficuties, 
in contemplating the possessions and the com- 
forts of those around him! What relief would 
such elevated virtue bring to the mourner, when 
he could turn his own darkened orb towards the 
illumination of his neighbour’s prosperity !— 
Happy the man who can thus borrow the joys of 
others when he has none, or few, of his own; 
and, from the wilderness of his own situation, 
enjoy the beautiful prospect of his friend’s 
domain !— Gleanings from Pious Authors. 
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For Friends’ Review, 
WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution is situated abont one and a 
half miles south of Annapolis, in Parke County, 
Indiana, and in the vicinity of Bloomfield meet- 
ing of Friends. It was established under the 
direction of Western Quarterly Meeting in the 
year 1845, and the building could accommodate 
about seventy students. By the aid of Friends 
in England, and within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, a library and apparatus 
suited to such a school were procured, and the 
anticipations of those having its management 
were becoming well realized, when, in the winter 
of 1849-50, the house and all its contents were 
consumed by fire. 

Not discouraged by so great a disaster, the 
Quarterly Meeting promptly resolved to rebuild, 
and a much larger and better house was forth- 
with erected, suited to the comfortable accom- 
modation of one hundred pupils, embracing in 
the plan, two recitation rooms, a laboratory, and 
library and committee rooms. By additional 
donations from the sources above mentioned, a 
good set of philosophical and chemical appara- 
tus was procured, and the school was re-opened 
with additional confidence of success. During 
the past winter the number of students has ex- 
ceeded ninety, and the school has progressed to 
a good degree of satisfaction, as regards the 
health, order, and proficiency of the students. 
The young Friends, during the past year, have, by 
successive subscriptions, put a substantial board 
fence about the school grounds, had the premises 
furnished with shrubbery and evergreens, and 
are now, as fast as means come to hand, procur- 
ing a good, and well selected library. They 
have received sundry donations for this purpose 
and have asmall fund subscribed. When this ob- 
ject can be accomplished, a valuable auxiliary to 
the school will be obtained. 

No boarding house is yet connected with the 
Institution, the students being accommodated 
in neighboring families, nearly all of whom are 
Friends. 

A small farm of productive soil belongs to 
the school, which is designed to afford profitable 
labor to the young men attending it, and such 
facilities for diminishing expense are also found 
in families where students board. 

While the school makes the encouragement of 
labor with study, one of its conspicuous features, 
it has been mainly an object to afford the means 
of acquiring a good substantial education, at 
moderate expense, to our youth, under the im- 
mediate counsel and care of Friends. 

When we consider the large number of Friends 
now in the Wabash valley, the difficulties 
through which they have passed in reducing new 
and heavily timbered land to a state for cultiva- 
tion; the large prcrortion of young people in 
their families, and the active measures taken by 

the public generally to provide for the education 
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of our youth, the establishment and proper sup- 
port of this Institution must be considered an 
interesting feature in our Society in the 
West. 





MIRACLE OF LIFE. 


(Coneluded from page 463.) 

This theory, however, does nothing to explain 
the causes of life, or the strikingly diversified, 
and yet determinate characters of living beings ; 
why some so far transcend others in the stages 
of development to which they ascend, and how 
it ic that they stop there—how it is that animals 
succeed each other in right lines, the offspring 
inheriting the physical structure and the moral 
disposition of their parents, and never, by any 
chance, stopping short at any other stage of be- 
ing—man, for instance, never issuing in a lion, a 
fish, or a polypus. We can scarcely conceive it 

sible that, had merely the Germ of Bein 

Side planted on the earth, and “ set a-going,’ 
any thing like the beautiful harmony and extra- 
ordinary adaptation which is every where ob- 
servable throughout the animated kingdoms of 
Nature, would have been secured. That there 
has been a grand plan of organization, on which 
all living beings have been formed, seems obvious 
enough; but to account for the diversity of 
being, by the theory that plants and animals 
have gradually advanced from lower to higher 
stages of being by an inherent power of self- 
development, is at variance with known facts, 
and is only an attempt to get rid of one difficulty 
by creating another far greater. . 

Chemists are equally at fault, in endeavoring 
to unvail the mysterious processes of Life. Be- 
fore its power they stand abashed. For Life 
controls matter, and to a great extent overrules 
its combinations. An organized being is not 
held together by ordinary chemical affinity ; nor 
can chemistry do any thing toward compounding 
organized tissues. The principles which enter 
into the composition of the organized being are 
few, the chief being charcoal and water, but into 
what wondrous forms does Life mould these com- 
mon elements! The chemist can tell you what 
these elements are, and how they are combined, 
when dead; but when living, they resist all his 
power of analysis. Rudolphi confesses that 
chemistry is able to investigate only the lifeless 
remains of organized beings. 

There are some remarkable facts connected 
with Animal Chemistry—if we may employ the 
term—which show how superior is the principle 
of Life to all known methods of synthesis and 
analysis. For example, much more carbon or 
charcoal is regularly voided from the respiratory 
organs alone, of all living beings—not to speak 
of its ejection in many other ways—than can be 
accounted for, as having in any way entered the 
system. They also produce and eject much 

more nitrogen than they inhale. The mushroom 
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| straw which is added to the soil as manure, 
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and mustard plant, though nourished by pure 
water containing no nitrogen, give it off abun- 
dantly ; the same is the case with soophytes at- 
tached to rocks at the bottom of the-sea ; and 
reptiles and fishes contain it in abundance, though 
living and growing in pure water only. Agait, 
plants which grow on sand containing not a 
particle of lime, are found to contain as much of 
this mineral as those which grow in a calcareous 
soil; and the bones of animals in New South 
Wales, and other districts where not an atom of 
lime is to be found in the soil, or in the plants 
from which they gather their food, contain the 
usual proportion of lime, though it remains an 
entire mystery to the chemist where they can 
have obtained it. ‘The same fact is observable 
in the egg-shells of hens, where lime is produced 
in quantities for which the kind of food taken is 
altogether inadequate to account: as well as in 
the enormous deposits of coral-rock, consisting of 
almost pure lime, without any manifest supply 
of that ingredient. Chemistry fails to unravel 
these mysterious facts; nor can it account for 
the abundant production of soda, by plants grow- 
ing on a soil containing not an atom of soda in 
any form: nor of gold in bezoards ; nor of copper 
in some descriptions of shell-fish. These extra- 
ordinary facts seem to point to this—that many, if 
not most, of the elements which chemists have set 
down as simple, because they have failed to re- 
duce them further, are in reality compound ; and 
that what we regard as Elements, do not signify 
matters that are undecompoundable, but which 
are merely undecompounded by chemical pro- 
cesses. Life, however, which is superior to 
human powers of analysis, resolves and com- 
poses the ultimate atoms of things after methods 
of its own, but which to chemists will probably 
ever remain involved in mystery. 

The last mystery of Life is Death. Such is 
the economy of living beings, that the very ac- 
tions which are subservient to their preservation, 
tend to exhaust and destroy them. Each being 
has its definite term of life, and on attaining its 
acme of perfection, it begins to decay, and at 
length ceases to exist. This is alike true of the 
insect which perishes within the hour, and of 
the octogenarian who falls in a ripe old age. 
To die, is as characteristic of organized beings 
as to live. The one condition is necessary to 
the other. Death is the last of life’s functions. 
And no sooner has the mysterious principle of 
vitality departed, than the laws of matter assert 
their power over the organized frame. 

“Universal experience teaches us,” says Lie- 
big, “ that all organized beings, after death, suf- 
fer @ change, in consequence of which their 
bodies gradually vanish from the surface of the 
earth. The mightiest tree, after it is cut down, 
disappears, with the exception, perhaps of the 
bark, when exposed to the action of the air for 
thirty or forty years. eaves, young twigs, the 
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juicy fruits, &c., disappear much more quickly. 
In a still shorter time, animal matters lose their 
cohesion ; they are dissipated into the air, leav- 
ing only the mineral elements which they had 
derived from the soil. : 

“ This grand natural process of the dissolution 
of all compounds formed in living organizations, 
begins immediately after death, when the mani- 
fold causes no longer act under the influence of 
which they were produced. The compounds 
formed in the bodies of animals and of plants, 
undergo, in the air, and with the aid of moisture, 
a series of changes, the last of which are, the 
conversion of their carbon into carbonic acid, of 
their hydrogen into water, of their nitrogen into 
ammonia, of their sulphur into sulphuric acid. 
Thus their elements resume the forms in which 
they can again serve as food to a new generation 
of plants and animals. Those elements which 
had been derived from the atmopshere take the 
gaseous form and return to the air ; those which 
the earth had yielded, return to the soil. Death, 
followed by the dissolution of the dead genera- 
tion, is the source of life for a new one. The 
same atom of carbon which, as a constituent of 
a muscular fibre in the heart of a man, assists to 
propel the blood through his frame, was perhaps 
a constituent of the heart of one of his ancestors ; 
and any atom of nitrogen in our brain has per- 
haps been a part of the brain of an Egyptian or 
of a negro. As the intellect of the men of this 
generation draws the food required for its devel- 
opment and cultivation from the products of the 
intellectual activity of former times, so may the 
constituents or elements of the bodies of a former 
generation pass into, and become parts of our 
own frames. 

The test mystery of all remains. What 
of the Spirit —the Soul? The vital principle 
which bound the frame together has been dis- 
solved; what of the Man, the being of high as- 
pirations, ‘looking before and after,” and whose 
“thoughts wandered through eternity?” The 
material elements have not died, but merely as- 
sumed new forms. Does not the spirit of man, 
which is ever at enmity with nothingness and 
dissolution, live too? Religion in all ages has 
dealt with this great mystery, and here we leave 
it with confidence in the solution which it offers. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





VISIT TO A COPPER-MINE. 
(Concluded from page 461. 


On re-entering the counting-house, we were 
greeted by the welcome appearance of two large 
tubs of water, with soap and flannel placed in- 
vitingly by their sides. Copious ablutions and 
clean clothes, are potent restorers of muscular 
energy. ‘These, and a half hour of repose, en- 
abled us to resume our knapsacks as briskly as 
ever, and walk on fifteen miles to the town of 
St. Ives—our resting-place for the night. 
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Serious acccidents are rare in the mines of 
Cornwall, From the horrors of such explosions 
as take place in coal-mines, they are by their 
nature entirely free. The casualties that often- 
est occur are serious falls, generally produced b 
the carelessness of inexperienced, or foolhardy 
people. Of these, and of extraordinary escapes 
from death with which they are associated, many 
anecdotes are told in mining districts which 
would appear to the reader exaggerated, or posi- 
tively untrue, if I related them on mere hearsay 
evidence. There was, however, one instance of 
a fall down the shaft of a mine, unattended with 
fatal consequeaces, which occurred while I was 
in Cornwall; and which I may safely adduce, 
for I can state some of the facts connected with 
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coloured the skin, over the whole space between 
the hip and ribs ; but on touching it, the doctor 
discovered that the lump beneath had consider- 
ably decreased in size, and was much less hard 
than it had felt during previous visits. Next, 
we looked at his back and arms—they were 
scratched and bruised all over; but nowhere 
seriously. Lastly, the dressings were taken off 
his head, and three cuts were disclosed, which 
even a non-medical eye could casily perceive to 
be of no great importance. Such were all the 
results of a fall of seventy-eight feet ! 

The boy’s father reiterated to me the account 
of the accident, just as I had already heard it 
from the doctor. How it happened, he said, 
could only be guessed, for his son had complete- 


the affair, as an eye-witness. I attended an ex- | ly forgotten all the circumstances immediately 


amination of the sufferer by a medical man, and 
heard the story of the accident from the parents 
of the patient. 

On the 7th of August last, a boy fourteen 
years of age, the son of a miner, slipped into the 
shaft of Boscaswell Down Mine, in the neighbor- 
hood of Penzance. He fell to the depth of 
thirteen fathoms, or seventy-eight fect. Fifty- 
eight feet down, he struck his left side against a 
board placed across the shaft, snapped it in two, 
and then falling twenty feet more pitched on his 
head. He was of course taken up insensible ; 
the doctor was sent for ; and, on examining him, 
found to his amazement, that there was actually 
a chance of the boy’s recovery after his tremen- 
dous fall ! 

Not a bone in his body was broken. He was 
bruised and scratched all over, and there were 
three cuts—none of them serious—on his head. 
The board stretched across the shaft, twenty 
feet from the bottom, had saved him from being 
dashed to pieces; but had inflicted, at the same 
time, where his left side had struck it, the only 
injury that appeared dangerous to the medical 
man—a large, hard lump that could be felt un- 
der the bruised skin. The boy showed no symp- 
toms of fever; his pulse, day after day, was 
found never varying from eighty-twoto the minute; 
his appetite was voracious; and the internal 
functions of his body only requiried a little ordi- 
nary medicine to keep them properly at work. 
In short, nothing was to be dreaded but the 
chance of the formation of an abscess in his left 
side, between the hip and ribs. He had been 
under medical care exactly one week, when I 
accompanied the doctor on a visit to him. 

The cottage where he lived with his parents, 
though small, was neat and comfortable. We 
found him lying in bed, awake. He looked 
sleepy and lethargic; but his skin was moist and 
cool ; his face displayed neither paleness, nor in- 
jury of any kind. He had just eaten a good 
dinner of rabbit-pie; and was anxious to be al- 
lowed to sit up in a chair, and amuse himself by 
looking out of the window. His left side was 
first examined. A great circular bruise dis- 


preceding the fall; neither could he communi- 
cate any of the sensations which must have at- 
tended it. Most probably, he had been sitting 
dangling his legs idly over the mouth of the 
shaft, and had so slipped in. But, however the 
accident really happened, there the sufferer was 
before us—less seriously hurt than many a lad 
who has trodden on a piece of orange peel as he 
was walking along the street. ; 

We left him (humanly speaking) certain of 
recovery, now that the dangerous lump in his 
side had begun to decrease. I have since heard 
from his medical attendant, that in two months 
from the date of the accident, he was at work 
again as usual in the mine; at that very part of 
it, too, where his fall had taken place ! 

It was not the least interesting part of my 
visit to the cottage where he lay ill, to observe 
the anxious affection re toward him by 
both his parents. His mother left her work in 
the kitchen to hold him in her arms, while the 
old dressings were being taken off and the new 
ones applied—sighing bitterly, poor creature, 
every time he winced or cried out under the pain 
of the operation. The father put several ques- 
tions to the doctor, which were always perfectly 
to the point ; and did the honors of his little 
abode to his stranger visitor, with a natural 
politeness and a simple cordiality of manner 
which showed that he really meant the welcome 
that he spoke. Nor was he any exception to 
the rest of his brother-workmen with whom I 
met. As a body of men, they are industrious 
and intelligent ; sober and orderly ; neither sour- 
ed by hard work, nor easily depressed by harder 
privations. No description of personal exper- 
ences in the Cornish mines can be fairly con- 
cluded, without a collateral testimony to the 
merits of the Cornish miners—a testimony which 
Iam happy to accord here; and to which my 
readers would cheerfully add their voices, if 
they ever felt inclined to test its impartiality by 
their own experience.— W. W. Collins. 


Fear is sometimes a greater torment than the 
evil which is dreaded. 
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Commonwealth. 











}  prisonment for life in solitude and at labor. 
















to the accustomed severity of the parent country. 















declaration making it imperative upon the Leg- 
islature to amend the penal laws so as to render 
them less sanguinary, and substitute “visible 
} punishment of long duration” in penitentiaries 
for the death penalty. In 1786 the following 
) crimes were capital, or penalty of death without 
benefit of clergy :—Murder, robbery, burglary, 
malicious maiming, manslaughter by stabbing, 
witchcraft and conjuration, arson, counterfeiting 
any current gold or silver coin, and felony (except 
lareeny,) on ajsecond conviction, and two or three 
. others—iu all twelve or thirteen specified offences. 
In this year, however, a reform was commenced 






















































. burglary, robbery, and other crimes. By the 
act of 1794, murder was divided into two de- 
l grees, and the punishment of death abolished in 
- all cases whatever, except the higher of these 
- two. The preamble of this act is worthy of 
“4 being preserved, and reads as follows : 

I “Whereas, The design of punishment is to 
= prevent the commission of crimes and to repair 
me the injury that has been done thereby to society, 
eo or the individual, and it hath been found by ex- 
“a perience that these objects are better obtained by 
> moderate, but certain penalties, than by severe 
he and excessive punishments ; 
ch “‘ And whereas, It is the duty of every gov- 
ny ernment to endeavor to reform rather than ex- 
‘if terminate offenders, and the punishment of death 
by ought never to be inflicted when it is not abso- 


lutely necessary to the public safety.” 
Fifty-eight years have elapsed since this act 
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Report of the Select Committee relative to the 
abolishment of Capital Punishment in this 











Mr. Hunsecker from the select committee, to 
whom was referred the resolution to inquire into 
the expediency of reporting a bill to abolish cap- 
ital punishment in Pennsylvania, have given the 
subject that care and attention its importance de- 
mands. Your committee respectfully submit 
the following report, with a bill abolishing capi- 
tal punishment, and substituting in its place im- 





Our law on this subject is derived from the 
English. William Penn, the celebrated founder 
of Pennsylvania, in his first law or system of 

| government at Chester, in 1682, introduced a 
| new system less sanguinary than that of the pa- 
rent country. A system celebrated in the an- 
| nals of our country as doing away with the Dra- 
| conic code of the mother country, on crimes of 
| a trivial nature. After the personal influence 








of the great founder had ceased to exist amongst 
the colonists, their criminal code again relapsed 


This severity, however, could not last, it was 
foreign to the spirit which actuated the men of 
the Revolution, who as early as 1786, took up 
the subject in the convention which framed the 
Constitution, and embodied in that instrument a 









by the abolition of this penalty in the case of 











emanated from the Legislature. Simon Snyder, 
a name that stands high on the scroll of fame 
as a far-seeing and noble Governor, it is well 
known was favourable to the abolition of the 
death penalty whilst he was Executive of the 
State. His doubts at that time, however, were 
that society was not sufficiently advanced in civ- 
ilization to warrant the reform, In this age of 
progress and improvement of society, it is confi- 
dently believed that the penalty of death may be 
safely abolished, and imprisonment for life sub- 
stituted in its place. 

In 1834, an act was passed which directs ex- 
ecutions to be conducted in private, and _pro- 
vides expressly, ‘‘ that no person under age shall 
be allowed, on any account, to witness the same.” 
Such is the history of the various acts on this 
subject since the establishment of an effective 
system of government in Pennsylvania, a period 
of one hundred and seventy years. 

The object of punishment, is the prevention 
of crime, and that the example of punishment is 
altogether salutary, we do not question. But 
we doubt its efficacy, in the infliction of death, 
upon offenders. ‘The doctrine, that it is much 
easier to exterminate than to reform, is incom- 
patible with the spirit of the age in which we 
live, inconsistent with humanity, and at variance 
with the progress of our country in civilization 
and religion. 

Punishment has a two-fold effect. The one 
is to deter others from the commission of crime, 
and the other to punish the guilty for their 
crimes. 

The prevention of crime may beeffected in va- 
rious ways. When executions were public, his- 
tory informs us that crimes of the deepest, dark- 
est dye, were perpetrated on the ground, while 
malefactors were being executed, at the very foot 
of the gallows. It is well established, that pub- 
lic executions have a pernicious influence upon 
the morals of the people, and hence its abolition 
in this State. The statistics of crime in Penn- 
sylvania show, that notwithstanding the penalty 
of death is inflicted for murder in the first de- 
gree, that according to population, a greater 
ratio of murders are committed in this State, 
than in some of the States of the Union where 
the death penalty has been wholly abolished. 

Both divine and human laws sanction the pro- 
priety of effecting the reformation of criminals. 
This is, however, only a secondary consideration. 
The great object of every civilized community is 
to disable the offender from repeating the offence. 
This can only be effected by extermination, or 
imprisonment for life. In anew country and 
weak government, the safest policy may be to 
proceed in a summary manner, and exterminate 
the offender. In an old and well settled country 
which has grown powerful in resources, of a 
strong government, and an effective system for 
the administration of justice, it may be much the 
best policy to imprison for life, and thus forever 
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prevent the convict from the commission of fresh 
offences. 

The difficulty under our present laws, of con- 
victing for capital offences, is well known. It 
is difficult te obtain a jury to try the accused of 
the crime of murder. The best men in the com- 
munity stand aghast at the thought of acting in 
a capacity, on the issue of which hangs the life 
of the culprit, and refuse to serve as jurors. In 
Lancaster, in this State, some years since, in a 
clear case of murder, fifty-one names were called 
before a jury could be selected to try the mur- 
derer. Fourteen jurors were excluded from ser- 
ving, because they could not conscientiously ren- 
der a verdict of guilty under any circumstances. 

The last resort is the pardoning power, a power 
we do not deprecate as wholly valueless. Ex- 
ecutive clemency has, however, been so fre- 
quently exercised, that its use is its abuse. It 
is a power no Executive will be anxious to pos- 
sess. The painful position of the Executive, on 
the mere writing of whose signature hangs the 
issues of life and death: Who can envy it?— 
Witness the morbid sympathy for undoubted 
criminals, for deliberate and atrocious murder- 
ers. It is not unfrequently that the whole com- 
munity thus assail the Executive; judges, ju- 
rors, lawyers, citizens, friends and relatives, join 
in the appeal to excite his sympathies ; and the 
(rovernor who can nerve himself impregnably to 
all these attacks, is endowed with more than 
human firmness and determination. Hence the 
many pardons of notorious murderers, thieves, 
and counterfeiters. 

The terror of punishment. There are minds 
#0 peculiarly constituted, that the terror of pun- 
ishment has no effect upon them whatever. An 
individual of the name of Clark, lately convicted 
of the crime of murder in New York, is reported 
to have said upon his conviction for murder, 
“that he thought less of being hung, than he 
(Judge Edmonds) did of a bad breakfast,” while 
there are others who prefer being executed to im- 
prisonment for life. Some years since a person 
ef the name of Bowland was convicted of the 
murder of his brother-in-law, in the State of 
Ohio, and sentenced to be hung. Gov. Bartley 
commuted his punishment to confinement in the 
penitentiary for life, on condition that the priso- 
ner should assent thereto, according to the pro- 
visions ofthe law. This assent Bowland refused 
to give, preferring, as he said, death toa life of 
confinement in prison. 

The phrase “ hanging is too good for him,” 
may, to some minds, seem very pleasant. Pun- 
ishment, to be salutary, should not originate or 
end in revenge. It isthe part of wisdom, and 
the duty of every well regulated government, to 
measure punishment according to the enormity 
of the offence committed against society. To 
take away the life of a human being, though 
strictly retributive, is awful. How much better 
to imprison for life the murderer, where he can 
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never more imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
fellow man, but where he may be suffered to eke 
out an existence more intolerable than even death, 
and where his example is a living beacon to 
others to abstain from crime. 

As already shown, the great object of a civil 
government is the prevention of crime. In 
every well regulated country the laws are duly ob- 
served and enforced. In their observance and 
enforcement consist the security and safety of 
society. It is confidently believed that the great 
object can be best obtained and enforced by im- 
prisonment of the violator of the laws. In our 
penitentiaries the temporal and eternal welfare 
of the convict is cared for. He is compelled to 
work for the maintenance of the prison, and thus 
becomes habituated to a life of industry. 

Of late years more than ordinary attention 
has been paid to prison discipline. Various and 
important reforms have been introduced. The 
old system of despotism and stripes has in a 
great measure given way, and persuasion and mo- 
ral force are widely adopted. The effects, gen- 
erally speaking, are salutary. We perceive, 
however, that in some quarters theold rigid and 
harsh system still prevails. 

Iv the language of Mr. Robinson, the warden 
of the Massachusetts State prison, “It seemed 
to me in entering upon the duties,of this office, 
if [ erred at all I should prefer rather to err on 
the side of kindness, clemency, and humanity, 
than on that of severity of punishment. I knew 
that the laws, rules, regulations, and discipline 
of the prison must be enforced, but I wished, if 
possible, to enforce them without recourse to 
corporal punishment of physical suffering, and I 
have succeeded thus far as well as I could have 
expected. With the exception of three cases, 
and those soon after I took charge of it, the gov- 
ernment of the prison has been administered 
without corporal punishment. The shower bath 
has not been used—and yet I think I can say 
that the convicts are as orderly, as industrious 
and obedient as heretofore, and more contented, 
docile, and happy. A feeling of mutual respect, 
kindness, and friendship seems to be growing up 
between us. I am sure I experienced these af- 
fections towards the convicts, and every day's 
experience, gives evidence that the same are 
being excited in their hearts towards me. It is 
there ‘That to mend the morals and improve 
the heart’ takes place.” 

If the legislator, says an able writer on this 
subject, be desirous to inspire humanity among 
the citizens, let him set the example—let him 
show the utmost respect for the life of man.— 
Sanguinary laws have a tendency to render man 
cruel, either by fear, instigation, or revenge.— 
But laws dictated by mildness, humanize the 
manners of a nation and the spirit of govern- 
ment. Your committee, observes Mr Gould, 
in his report to the New York Legislature, have 
repeatedly conversed with murderers in prisoD, 
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and they have uniformly assured us that they 
committed the deed of blood under the impulse 
of motives so strong as to over-master all thoughts 
of punishment. 

Gov. Hunt, of New York, states in his late 
annual message to the Legislature, that during 
the year, seventeen persons were found guilty of 
murder, and three of arson in the first degree, in 
New York State. Of the number thus convicted 
six have been executed, the sentences of five have 
been commuted to imprisonment for life, and 
nine await the time fixed, or to be fixed for their 
execution. In New York city thirty-six persons 
were arrested charged with the crime of murder 
during the year 1851; and in six and a half 
years the whole number arrested charged with 
murder is one hundred. 

In the city of Boston three persons were ar- 
rested during the last year for murder. 

In Philadelphia in ten months of the year 
1851, fifteen persons were arrested charged with 
the commission of murder, giving for each month 
one and a half arrests per month; allowing the 
same ratio for the two remaining months would 
make eighteen arrests during the year. 

We have not the means of getting at the facts 
to state the whole number of arrests which were 
made for the crime of murder in our State in the 
last, or any former years. 

According to a list furnished us by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, about seventy per- 
sons have been executed in this State in fifty- 
four years. 

The author of Thoughts on the Death Penalty 
remarks, that of one hundred and eleven persons 
charged with murder in Philadelphia, only ten 
were capitally convicted, three of these were par- 
doned, two died before sentenced, and only five 
were executed, being one in twenty-two of the 
indicted. 

Your committee, after a careful consideration 
of the subject, have come to the conclusion, that 
the spirit of the age in which we live, the sub- 
lime principles of Christianity, as well as the 
ends of justice, demand the abolition of death as 
a penalty for crime. 

C. L. Hunsecker, 
J. Y. JaMgs, 

W. H. Souper, 
Appison M’Kean. 


PETITION OF CLERGYMEN FOR THE LIQUOR LAW. 


The following petition bears the signatures of 
one hundred and nineteen clergymen :— 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania : 

Your petitioners, ministers of the Gospel, of 
various denominations of Christians in Philadel- 
phia, deeply moved by the fearful increase of 
Intemperance and its consequent evils, in the 
exercise of their rights as citizens, approach your 
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Honorable Bodies, and pray that in your wis- 
dom, you would enact such laws, guarded and 
sustained by adequate penalty, as may prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. They presume not to argue the 
case. The statistics are at hand and they are 
frightful. The evils and sufferings, caused there- 
by, are enormous. An increased poor tax, to 
sustain its many victims, weighs heavily on an 
overburdened State. The youth of the Common- 
wealth are ruined in great numbers—wives and 
children beggared and crime increased. They 
feel that no one class of citizens should be pro- 
tected by law, in making gain from the miseries 
of their fellows, or live by imposing so heavy 
burdens on the remainder of the community. 
They respectfully refer to late enactments in our 
sister State of Maine, as accomplishing great 
and beneficial results; and conceive it to be the 
right and duty of this Commonwealth to make 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, except for the 
purposes of medicine and the arts, illegal. The 
present license laws, as applied to this county, 
increase and do not restrain the sale, and your 
petitioners believe they utter the sentiments of 
the great mass of their fellow citizens, when 
they pray, that in your wisdom such enactments 
be adopted as will prohibit the sale, and such 
penalties be affixed as may enforce the said laws. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, &c. 





It is a sad reflection, that many men hardly 
have any religion, and most men have none of 
their own ; for that which is the religion of their 


education, and not of their judgment, is the re-. 


ligion of another, and not theirs.— W. Pena. 





PSALM XXIII. PARAPHRASED. 


The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know ; 
1 feed in green pastures, safe folded L rest : 

He leadeth my soul where the still waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering, redeems when opprest. 


Through the valley and shadow of death though I stray, 
Since thou art my guardian, no evil I fear; 

Thy rod shall defend me, thy staff be my stay, 
No harm can befall, with my comforter near. 


In the midst of affliction my table is spread ; 

With blessings unmeasured, my cup runneth o'er ; 
With perfume and oil thou anointest my head ; 

Oh, what shall I ask of thy Providence more ? 


Let goodness and mercy, my bountiful God, 
Still follow my steps till [ meet thee above ; 
I seek,—by the path which my forefathers trod 
Through the land of their sojourn—thy kingdom of 
love. 


This Paraphrase of the twenty-third Psalm, written by 
Montgomery, has recently given comfor to an aged pil- 
grim when on the confines of eternity, and being so sweet- 
ly expressive of the Christian’s reliance and trust, is 
offered for the encomagement of other travellers who 
have not yet made the port. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicy InreLticence.—The steamship Canada 
atrived at Halifax on the 30th ult., bringing Liver- 
pool dates to the 20th. 

Excianp.—The proceedings of Parliament were 
of little importance. On the 15th ult. Lord Derby 
said that the question at issue between the Free 
Traders and the Protectionists, would be decided at 
the next general election, He deprecated a factious 
opposition, and declared that he had no desire to 
return to the law of 1846, or to reeiteto that of 1842. 
On the 19th, Lord Derby in the and D’ i 
in the Commons, announéed their intentio 
solye Parliament, as sooh as the militia ' 
other negessary measufés should be passed. A Te- 
camiciliation had taken place between Lord John 


Rewotges Lord Palmerston. 
Frawoe.—A Presi | decree has been issued, 


authorizing the Min f Finance to reimburse 
rentes of five per ceats.,@t the rate of 100 francs, or 
to effect their conversion Into new rentes of four and 
a half per cents. 

M. Carnot, opposition eandidate, has been elected 
for the fourth Conscription of Paris. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of France are to 
be discontinued. 

The Bishop of Orleans has declined the poo 
ance of the seal of Supreme Counsel of Public In- 
struction, to which he was appointed. 

Sparn —The government intends to reinforce the 
garrison of Cuba and Porto Rico, by an addition of 
3000 to 4000 men. 

General Caredo, who supersedes De Concha as 
Governor of Cuba, was to sail from Cadiz on the 
20th of Third month. The cause of Concha’s dis- 
missal was not made known. Extensive dismissals 
aud reorganizations were taking place, both in the 
civil and military services. 

Inprta ano Cauina.—The overland mail had arrived 
in London. It brings but little additional news re- 
specting the Burmese war. The Governor General 
is anxious to avoid further hostilities. 

The Persians had invaded Herat, and were likely 
to prove successful. 

The war continued in the south of China. 

A large piratical fleet had arrived off Ningpo. 
British vessels were on the spot to render such as- 
sistance as might be necessary. 

Portucat.—The Portuguese Cabinet had been 
completed, by the acquisition of Viscount Delmurda 
Garrete and M. Labra. A Ministry so favourably 
endowed with talent and oratorical powers has not 
existed at Lisbon for many years. The reform of 
the Charter was likely to be carried. 

Care or Goop Horr.—The dates from the Cape 
are to the 3d of Second month. The Kafflirs were 
so hard driven that they sought to compromise with 
Sir Harry Smith, but the General would listen to 
nothing but an unconditional surrender, and a week 
was given for consideration. At the end of that 
tme. the British troops entered upon the lands of the 
Kaffirs, and commenced destroying their crops. By 
the latest government orders and notices, it appears 
that the Governor is making arrangements for future 
defences; and that he is about to embody a fresh 
corps of Kaffir police, and also a rural police, to be 
composed of Hottentots. 

CattrorntA.—The steamship Cresgent City ar- 
rived at New York on the morning of the 30th ult., 
bringing the California mails to thé Tt vlt., one 
million five handred thousand dollargon freight, and 
250 passengers. 


REVIEW. 


The Crescent City left Navy Bay on the 2ist ult, 
The passengers made the first trip over the Panama 
railroad, from Bayou Soldado to Navy Bay, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, thereby saving 35 miles of river 
conveyance 

By this arrival we learn the total loss of the 
steamship North America, bound from San Juan del 
Sud to San Francisco, which occurred on the even- 
ing of 2d month 28th, when seventy miles south of 
Acapulco. The passengers and crew were saved. 

The most important news from California is the 
destruction of the town of Donnieville by fire, on 
the 2ist of Second month last. Most of the ware- 


houses, fortunately, were in the suburbs, and were 
saved. 

Efforts were still making to call a Convention to 
review the Constitution of the State, and a bill for 


that pur had been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. The object of this movement is supposed to 
be the abrogation of the article of the Constitution 
which prohibits slavery in California. 

The party of —— Bartlett, of the Boundary Com- 
mission, had arrived in San Diego by the overland 
route. Nearly all the animals belonging to the 
party had died on the way. 

The weather caulionel delightful and the spring 
crops were sprouting Juxuriantly. Very little rain 
had fallen during the last fortnight, and the yield of 
gold from the mines was considerably diminished 
in consequence. 

Domestic. Concress.—The bill amendatory of 
the existing laws relative to silver coinage, after 
being amended so as to go into effect on the first 
day of the Sixth month next, passed the Senate on 
the 30th ult. On the Ist inst., Senator Rusk, from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, re- 
ported a bill, granting land to Asa Whitney for the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific. Theterms 
of the bill are that a portion of the publc lands 
shall be set apart and ‘sold to Asa Whitney to enable 
him to construct a railroad from Lake Michigan, or 
the Mississippi river, to the Pacific Ocean. Also, 
to set apart and sell a portion of the public lands, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad from a point on 
the west bank of the Mississippi river, not north of 
the neighborhood of Memphis, in Tennessee, to run 
thence to the Rio de] Norte, and thence to the Pacifie 
Ocean, to San Diego and San Francisco, or to some 
harbor suitable for commerce. 

Tremont Temple, in Boston, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the morning of the 20th of ult. Several 
adjacent buildings were much damaged by fire or 
crushed by the falling walls. Chapman Hall was 
also destroyed. Five persons were injured by the 
falling of the walls and have since died. 

In the House of Representatives, the following 
resolution, offered by J. W. Jackson, of Georgia, 
was adopted on the 5th inst., yeas 110, nays 64: 

Resolved, That we recognize the binding efficacy 
of the Compromises of the Constitution—and we 
believe it to be the determination of the people ge- 
nerally, as we hereby declare it to be ours individv- 
ally, to abide by such Compromises, and to sustain 
the laws necessary to carry them out—the provision 
for the delivery of fugitive slaves, and the act of 
last Congress for that purpose, included ; and that 
we deprecate all further agitation of the questions 

wing out of that provision, of the questions em- 
raced in the acts of the last Congress, known as 
the aan Act, and of qnestions generally 
connected with the institution of slavery, as unne- 
cessayy, useless and dangerous. 





